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the Third, of Great Britain, &c. 


8 is Ordered, That the Thanks of this Court be given 
to the Reverend Dr. Ar THOR, for his Sermon 
preached befote this Court and the Governors of the ſeveral 
Hoſpitals of this City, at the Pariſh-Church of St. Bridget, 
Ef . on Wedneſday in Eaſter- Week laſt; and that he be deſired to 
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S E R M ON I. 


Sr. MATTHEW, XXV. 40. 


AND THE KING SHALL ANSWER, AND SAY UNTO THEM, 


VERILY I SAY UNTO YOU, INASMUCH AS YE HAVE 
' DONE IT UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE MY 
BRETHREN, YE HAVE DONEIT UNTO ME. 


AM led to diſcourſe on theſe 0 words of out 
bleſſed Saviour on the preſent occaſion, becauſe the words 
| themſelves, ſtrongly and pathetically urged at the Court 
of King EDWARD VI. by that great ornament of our Re- 


formation Biſhop R1iDLEY, had a powerful influence in the 


original inſtitution of thefe Royal Charities. That great and 
eloquent Prelate thus expreſſes himſelf in his application to the 
Secretary CECYL, in May, MDL11., I muſt be a ſuitor in 
our maſter Chriſt's cauſe ; I beſeech you be good urfto 1M: 
* Alas! HE hath lien too long abroad in the ſtreets of London, | 
by © without . hungry, naked, and cold. 


, 


1 

The fame Biſhop, in a letter to two Lords Mayors of London, 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an early patronage of theſe 
inſtitutions, urges this powerful argument, the final retribution. 
of Chriſt: to the good works of his faithful diſciples ; 3 2 | 
ing, in times when ſuch a ſentiment was felt in all it's force, 
this animating hope of all that love and look for Chriſt's final 
benediftion : Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the 
© kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world; 
for I was an hungry, and ye gave ME meat; I was thirſty, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me 5 4 
c naked, and ye clothed me; I was fick, and ye es me. 


= The fame excellent Hikes TER before the King at- 
Weſtminſter, ſo warmly and affectingly recommended theſe good 
works, that the religious young King, ſuppoſing the addreſs to. 
be perſonal to himſelf, in conference with the Biſhop, deſired. 
his advice and counſel to ſecond. his Royal purpoſe and readineſs. 
in behalf of the poor and deſtitute. 'The reſult of this con- 
ference was the. eſtabliſhment of the charitable corporation of 

Cbrift-Church for poor children; of St. Bartholomew's and Sr. 
Thomas's in Southwark for maimed and diſeaſed; and the grant 
ef the decayed palace of Bridewell for the ene of the. 
idle, and en. of the vagrant poor, 


| Biſhop BURNET, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, 1553. 
gives a brief but exact relation of the proceedings in this great 
buſineſs. The King writ by Biſhop RIDLEY to the Lord: 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen, to conſult ſpeedily how the. 
© poor ſhould be relieved, They conſidered there were three 
«forts. of poor; ſuch as were ſo by natural infirmity or folly, 


„ 

* as impotent perſons and madmen or ideots ; ſuch as were ſo 
* by accident, as ſick or maimed perſons ; and ſuch as by their 

* idleneſs did caſt themſelves into poverty, So the King ordered 
© the Gray-Friars Church, with the revenues belonging to it, 
© to be a houſe for orphans; Sz. Bartholomew's, to be an hoſ- 
* pital ; and gave his own houſe of Bridewell to be a place of 
© correction and work for ſuch as were wilfully idle. He alſo 
confirmed and enlarged the grant for the hoſpital of St. Wo- 
* mas, which he had recently erected and endowed. When he 
* had ſet his hand to theſe foundations, the 26th of June, 
MDL III. he thanked God, that had prolonged his life till 
© he had finiſhed that deſign. Thus, he was the firſt Founder 
© of thoſe houſes, which by many great additions ſince that time, 
* haye riſen to be among the nobleſt in Europe,” 
Thus far Biſhop BuRNET, whoſe clear and exact narration 

I have adduced as ſuitable to the deſign of this ſolemnity —the 
honourable memory of ſignal Benefactors; and the glorious ef- 
fects of the recent Reformation in the Church of England: 
one of whoſe nobleſt Martyrs projected that deſign, which Was 
executed by that religious King who firſt gave a legal and com- 
plete Eſtabliſhment to the Proteſtant Church in this nation. 


Hoſpitals for the poor and calamitous are a peculiar diſtine- 
tion of Chriſtianity ; no other Polity or Religion have before 
provided in this way for the relief of human miſery. What 
moſt reſembled theſe Inftitutions, were the Valetudinaria, or 
wards for the Sick, in the Roman camps and armies; but this 
was rather a part of the military diſcipline, than an office of 
Humanity; though the greateſt and beſt commanders, a Germa- 
nicus, a Trajan, an Adrian, a Severus, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
B 2 by 


1 
by their care and love for their ſoldiers: great examples to the 
preſent times! worthy the imitation of all whom the Divine 
Providence hath placed in the command of fleets and armies! 
It would ſhock all our feelings to. dwell on the unnatural and: 
uncompaſſionate ſpirit of the Pagan world, in expoſing infants, 
and abandoning ſlaves and captives when rendered uſeleſs by 
age or ſickneſs, The Emperor JULIAN had no better way 
to ſupport the expiring cauſe of Gentiliſm, than by exciting an 
emulation of the. Chriſtian Charities, He ſpeaks e 
though not without oſtentation, of his own bounty. Who, 
« fays he, was ever the poorer for his liberalities ? I, who have 
« ſpent large ſums on the poor, have always received an ample. 
© intereſt for my money. We ought to do good to all men, 
© but moſt to the worthy. The neceſſities of the poor ſhould 
© firſt be relieved ; but we ſhould give food and raiment even to 
our enemies, regarding our common nature, not their ill de- 
« ſert,” Theſe noble maxims that Apoſtate had learned in the 
School of Chriſt ; and in a letter to Ar/acius, one of his chief 
Prieſts, he exhorts him to reform Paganiſm by imitating the 
Chriſtians, who provided-not.only far their own poor, but even. 
for thoſe of the Heathens, 


In che ancient Church, one fourth part of the eccleſiaſtical: 
revenue was appropriated for the maintenance of the. poor, of 
whom about 1.500 were provided for at Rome, in the ſecond 
century; and in the fourth century, about 3000 were main- 
tained in the Church of Antjoch, 


St. BA 11 L, the moſt accompliſhed of the Chriſtian Fathers, 
endowed. a noble hoſpital at his epiſcopal See of Cſarea, for 


4 
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the ſick, the lame, and the helpleſs, whom he often viſited wh 
attended in perſon. 

When, among other anti-chriſtian corruptions, the. monaſtic 
life prevailed in the Church, the beſt recommendation of the 
Religious Houſes, eſpecially in this kingdom, was their hoſpita- 
lity and proviſion for the poor. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 
monaſtic charities were very noble and extenſive, though often 
miſapplied. It is recorded of w iT, the magnificent 
abbot of Glaſtonbury, who was executed under King HENRY 
VIII. in 1539, that he practiſed hoſpitality towards all travel- 
lers, inſomuch that he ſometimes entertained 500 horſemen. 
On Wedneſdays and. Fridays, he diſtributed bountiful and fixed - 
alms on the poor, reſorting from all the villages round about, 
And this was the. cuſtom of moſt other . monaſteries and riches 
abbeys in England. 


But by a fatality inſeparable from łhoſe lazy ſeminaries, ins 


ſtead of relieving they encouraged poverty and ſloth, and filled © 


the nation with thoſe ſturdy beggars, or abbey-lubbers, as they 
were called, who made it their ſole occupation, to roam from 
one religious houſe to another, eating the bread of idleneſs, 
Yet it was the moſt plauſible plea in behalf of thoſe. inſtitutions, . - 
when they were diflolved by. King nenzy. VIII. that they 
had liberally afforded relief and hoſpitality to the wants and diſ- 
treſſes of the poor; nor would this plea have been. eaſily ſet 
aſide, had not the monaſteries been ſucceeded by theſe. nobler 


»The Abbots of Glaſtonbury and Reading were men of great power and wealth; 
the one was rated at 35081. and the other at 21161.—-zunzxzET. H. R. i. 239. 
The revenue of 645 ſuppreſſed monalteries was computed. to amount to above 
e per annum, - HARD, p. 291. 

and 
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and more judicious eſtabliſhments, and by a parochial prodificn 
for the poor ; both which took their riſe from the genius of 
Proteſtantiſm, and the benevolent principles of our Reformed 
Chriſtianity, 


The Proteſtant Reformation was founded on the principles 
of liberty and humanity, in oppoſition to the intolerance and 
perſecutions, which for many ages characterized the Romiſh 
Church, The deſpotiſm of Popery facrificed the rights of hu. 
manity to the domination of the Clergy; and all the relief 
then given to miſery and fickneſs, was through the hands of 


great churchmen, who thus kept up an excluſive influence by 


their very liberalities. When this peculiarity was laid open, 
the genius of the Engliſh nation, prone to humanity, began to 
diſplay it's influence among men of all deſcriptions; and all 
ranks of the Laity began to emulate that bounty, which they 
were ſcarce allowed to diſpenſe, but through the hands of the 

Religious Orders, Thus, when a civil and religious conſtitution 
of unparalleled excellence aroſe out of the ruins of the Popiſh 
eſtabliſhment, theſe wiſe and humane Foundations for the re- 
ception of the diſtreſſed firſt took their riſe, and have advanced 
in their extent and utility on the ſame principles of freedom 
and humanity, from which they derive their origin, It would 


be a vain and ſuperfluous attempt, to enlarge on the ſucceſſive 


improvements of theſe ample proviſions for the relief of in- 
digence, the education of children, the comfort of diſtreſs and 
ſickneſs both of body and mind: and a particular detail of their 
growing uſefulneſs, and of the judicious application of their 


pteſent funds, is moſt accurately ſtated in the following Report. 


Tun REPORT, annexed to this Diſcourſe, was hers recited, 


In 


1 

Ih reſuming the ſubject of this day's ſolemnity, there is an 
ample field of juſt panegyric, on the great ideas of the Royal 
Founders of theſe Charities ; on the enlarged and chriſtian phi- 
lanthropy of thoſe eminent Prelates, who either adviſed or 
promoted them; on the characteriſtic humanity of the Engliſh 
nation, which hath ever cheriſhed theſe labours of love; on 
the magnificent liberalities of this opulent metropolis : but the 
time would fail me, ſhould I attempt to enlarge on theſe noble 
and pleaſing topics. I ſhall therefore limit myſelf, to expreſs: 
the great ſatisfaction which muſt be felt by every good mind, 
at the excellent conduct and prudent government of theſe: 
foundations; and to recommend the chief extenſion and im- 
provement of them, which at this time calls for the aſſiſt- 
ance of the liberal and compaſſionate. 


of dt the calumition-of human nature, that of Lunacy, or 
Infanity of Mind, has the ſtrongeſt, the moſt affecting claim 
on our- compaſſion, He, who went about doing good, and 
hath given us an example that we ſhould follow his ſteps, pe- 
culiarly exerted his miraculous power in behalf of this claſs of 
diſtrefled perſons, © JESUS went about all Galilee, in his 
divine employment of preaching the Goſpel, and healing all 
manner of ſickneſs; and his fame went throughout all Syria, 
©and they brought unto him all ſick people that were taken 
*.with divers diſeaſes and torments, and thoſe which were 
© poſſeſſed with devils, and thoſe which were lunatick, and 
*:thoſe that had the palſy ; and he healed them.“ “ 


3 


» Marr ZW N. 23, 24. 


Many 
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Many of thoſe who are called poſſeſſed or demoniacs in the 
goſpels, were indeed afflicted by devils; but their ſymptoms 
were generally thoſe of raving Madneſs, or of a no leſs deplo- 
rable Melancholy. Such an one was the man with an unclean 
ſpirit, which when it had torn him and cried with a loud voice, 
came out of him at the command of JESUS. Such were the 
dæmoniacs of Gadara, out of whom he expelled the Legion; 
permitting them to poſſeſs the ſwine, in order to demonſtrate 
to all ages, that it was a real poſſeſſion, and not merely an illu- 
ſion of the fancy, or a natural diſeaſe ; though the ſymptoms 
deſcribed by St. MARK were ſuch as occur in extraordinary 
caſes of incurable inſanity. Such was the Syrophenician wo- 
man's daughter; and the epileptic, whom he cured after his 
transfiguration; and many others, whoſe caſes are not par- 
ticularly recorded. It is obſervable in theſe inſtances, that our 
Lord vouchſafed his gracious preſence to the unkeppy ſufferers, 
when their caſes had baffled the art of medicine, and in the 
very highth and frenzy of the diſtemper. The Divine Phyſi- 
cian reſtored them at once from the moſt confirmed and vio- 
lent madneſs to the moſt compoſed reaſon ; and the objects of 
his compaſſion ſeem to have enrolled themſelves in the number 
of his diſciples, and to have received a benefit to their ſouls far 
_ exceeding even their bodily cure. So divine an atteſtation has 
ſtamped the ſeal of Heaven on the Chriſtian Religion ; and this - 
religion ſtill verifies it's pretenſions, by a moral argument of 
great force with conſiderate minds, its eminent utility in pre- 
venting or alleviating the worſt evils of human life. Lunacy, 
ſo great a diſorder in the very ſeat of reaſon, cannot better be 
prevented or mitigated, than by that Religion, whoſe Morality 


| 0 Marx I. 23 — 27. V. 220. VII. 26. IX. 14— 29. 


introduces 
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conſiſts in Moderation, and all whoſe duties are a reaſonable 
ſervice. The moderation and ſerenity which genuine Religion 
introduces into the mind and heart of man is a powerful 
preventive of the derangement of reaſon; to which a falſe 
and fanatical Religion fatally contributes. But as this cala- 
mity is ſo often tranſmiſſive from parents to children, and is 
ſo complicated in its cauſes and effects; next to the prevention 
of the diſorder, is its mitigation and cure, And when we con- 
ſider the comparative merits of thoſe noble charities, which are 
ſo glorious a diſtinction of this metropolis ; if where all are 
excellent, there be room for preference, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, that while the reſt afford a temporary relief, retreat, 
or education to ſo many thouſands, none is more beneficial, 


or more intereſting to our common humanity, than that which 


prevents” Lunacy from becoming a public ſpectacle, and a - 


public danger; which delivers private families from ſcenes of 


terror and inexprefſible grief; which places the diſeaſed under 


the moſt ſkilful phyſicians, who avail themſelves of all the 
reſources of the healing art, and of the combined experience 
derived from innumerable caſes: in fine, which hath been 
ever attended with a ſucceſs, exceeding the moſt ſanguine 
hopes. By the printed ſtate of the ſeveral Hoſpitals, and by 
the Report this day read to you, it appears, that the noble and 


extenſive improvements, and judicious deſigns of the preſent 


Governours, require an enlargement of their reſources, in order 
to complete their worthy intentions for the public good, parti- 
cularly that part of their plan in behalf of 1iNcUuRABLE 
LUNATICS; * the only neceſſary charity not amply provided 
« for in this great and opulent city.” If on this ſubje& my feeble 

ſuffrage could have any weight, it ſhould be employed to turn 
C the 


10 J 
the current of the public bounty, at this time, into this parti- 
cular channel: to enable the Governours to make a more ample 
proviſion in Betblem Hoſpital, by fitting up and furniſhing 
additional apartments for a larger number of incurables, many 
* of whom they are now compelled to diſcharge, in order to 
make room for other patients. 


It is a very. great though a negative praiſe-of all our public 
charities, that in ſo complicated tranſactions of ſo great amount, 
during more than two centuries, there does nat appear to have 
been any important error or. malverſation.,in the conduct of fo . 
great a buſineſs; in which every thing has been uniformly . 
managed by the ſeveral. Directors on that apoſtolic, maxim, | 


* avoiding this, that no man ſhould blame them in the abun- 


dance that hath. been adminiſtered by them; providing for 
© honeſt things, not only in the ſight of the Lord, but alſo in 
the fight of men.“ But far beyond this merit, great as it is, 
theſe Royal Inſtitutions have gone on from the beginning in a 
continued train of augmentation and improvement, and have 
become from year to year more ſalutary to individuals, more 


uſeful to the. public, more honourable to our Religous Eſta- 
bliſhment, to the. Engliſh name, and to the Proteſtant cauſe. 


The continuance and improvement of theſe old Foundations, of 
known and increaſing utility, ſeem far preferable. to the erect- 
ing of new. and untried projects. The age we live in has 
ſhewn, on ſome occaſions, a capricious and fantaſtic taſte for - 
new. inſtitutions; which, as yet undecided as to their utility, 
ought not to be put in competition with the Four great Eſta- 
bliſhments, which we at this ſeaſon annually recommend to 


the eſteem and wonted patronage of the public. 


The. 
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The order and exact regulation of theſe inſtitutions, is a 
ſtriking inſtance of political œconomy, and of the excellent 
effects of method, vigilance, and liberality of ſentiment as well 
as bounty. The augmentation, which I have taken the liberty 
to recommend to the preſent favour of the public, would have 
a tendency to complete whatever may be deemed deficient in 
a plan of ſuch magnitude, and which is ever growing with 
the occaſions that folicit relief, The bounty of the public, I 
am ſure, would be applied to the beſt advantage under the 
auſpices of the preſent Lord Mayor, the worthy Preſident of 
Bridewell and Betblem Hoſpitals, who, as the Guardian of 
the Foundations over which he prefides, would chearfully 
exert his authority and influence in the advancement of this 
benevolent deſign, for the farther relief and reception of the 
moſt diſtrefled of human beings, Incurable Lunatics. 


But it is time to relieve you from topics, which have been 
diſcuſſed in the two preceding days by thoſe whoſe judgment 
and information far exceeds that of one who is a novice to the 
great ſubje& he is ealled upon to recommend ; and who feels 
himſelf unequal to it in every reſpect, except only in his at- 
tachment to the welfare of this great City, to the cauſe of hu- 
manity, and to the furtherance of Chriſtian Faith and Virtue, 
At a time when this great and warlike nation is arming to reſiſt 
an unjuſt and powerful confederacy, we may humbly hope, 
that theſe Charities may prove eminently beneficial to the pub- 
lic, as well by ſupplying our fleets and armies with robuſt and 
well principled ſoldiers and mariners, as by ſupporting the in- 
tereſts of commerce and agriculture, which furniſh the very 
nerves and finews of war, But beyond this direct and imme- 

C2 - diate 
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diate benefit, reſulting from the great numbers of youth trained 
to the defenee and ſervice of their country by a temperate, 
ſocial, and religious education, — we may indulge the anima- 
ting hope, that Heaven itſelf beholds with approbation the 
wiſdom, the humanity, the religious fpirit of theſe Royal 
Foundations ; and will for their ſake look down with a propi- 
tious eye on a people, who, amidſt their innumerable devia- 
tions from the genius of the Goſpel, till retain its characteriſtic 
Charity; who delight in works of mercy ;' who make it the 
object of their police and national character, to excel all the 
world in philanthropy and compaſſionate bounty. Oh! may 
we ever retain this endearing character, both in public and 
private life! May we ſtill perſevere to feed the hungry, to 
receive the ſtranger, to cloath. the naked, to viſit the priſoner 
and the fick, and to promote by our bounty thoſe admirable 
endowments, which diſpenſe the collected funds of public 
munificence. with far. more utility and greater effects, than can 
reſult from, private and perſonal Charity. Yet. there is ſcope 
for both; both are well-pleaſing in the fight of God; and if 
accompanied with all the other Chriſtian Virtues, and humbly 
exerciſed in ſole reliance on The Saviour's merits, THEY, 
SHALL IN NO WISE LOSE THEIR REWARD. 
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@F THE 


Number of poor Children, and other poor People, maintained in 
the ſeveral HOSPITALS, under the Care of the Right Hon. 
the Loxy Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of LONDON, 
in the Year Mocclxxix. 


CaNH TTY EHEOTPTTEI E. 


HILDREN put forth Apprentices, and diſcharged from ChRIS T's 
HosPITAL, the Year laſt paſt, 161, twelve whereof being inſtruct- 


ed in the MATHEMATICS: and NAVIGATION, were placed forth Appren- \ 167: 


tices to Commanders of Ships, out of the Mathematical School, founded | 
by his late Majeſty King CHARLES I... 
Children buried the Year laſt paſt oh 4 10 
Children now remaining under the Care and Charge of the laid Hot. : 
pital, which are kept in the Houſe, and at nurſe elſewhere 1040; and {1200 
160 newly admitted, amounting in all to 
The Names of all which, as alſo when and whence they were aN are 
regiſtered in the ſaid Hoſpital's Books. 4 
The Governors. have lately (added to their Repairs at Heriford, and In- 
creaſe of the Allowance to their Nurſes and Expence of maintaining their 
Children there, to the Amount of 4ool. a Year) at a large Expence, built a 
School and fix Houſes for the Accommodation of the Girls belonging to the 
ſaid Hoſpital, who, with their Miſtreſſes, are removed there from Town, 


where an additional Ward is-thereby opened for the Reception of ſeventy Boys 
in Town. 


Sr. RAR 
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8 r. BARTHOLOMEW's HOSPITAL. 


PP HERE have been admitted, cured, and diſcharged from this) 
Hoſpital, during the laſt Year, of poor, wounded, maimed, and | | 


: diſeaſed Perſons, 3724 In- patients, and 6251 Out-patients, many of * 9975 8 


whom have been relieved with Money, Cloaths, and other Neceſſaries, l 
to enable them to return to their ſeveral Habitations = = « J 
Buried this. Year, after much Charge in their Illneſs - - 152 
In- patienten 
. Remaining: uader Cure, — 8... - - por 
So that there have been during the laſt Year, 24 now are, 9855 
che Care of this Hoſpital, of poor, ſick, and lame Perſons, det 10846 
of all other Relief, in the whole 
This being the moſt ancient Hoſpital in the City and Suburbs of London, 
and having eſcaped the great Fire in the Year 1666, the Buildings by Length 
of Time became ſo very ruinous, that in the Year 1729 there was a Neceflity 
that great Part thereof ſhould be taken down; and a Subſcription was then 
entered into by many of the worthy Governors, and other charitable Perſons, 


for defraying the Expences of re-building the Hoſpital ; which hath been 


progreſſively erected and finiſhed, without any 6 of the re 
of Patients on Account of ſuch Building. 


; 3 T HO MAS 's H 08 PITAL. 
Tua have been cured and diſcharged from St. ThouAs's Hos- 


PITAL in Southwark, the laſt Year, of wounded, maimed, ſick, 
and diſeaſed Perſons, 3007 In- patients, and 4693 Out-patients, many . 
of whom have been relieved with Money and Neceſſaries at their De- + a 
parture, to accommodate and ſupport them in their PR to their 
ſeveral Countries and Habitations = J 


Buried from thence laſt Year, after a Charge i in their Sickneſs 232 
In-patients = %%% Ln Li 


Remaining under Cure, 1 patients 5 > 5 - 226 


So that there are and have been, during the laſt Vear, of poor mi- 
ſerable objects under the Cure of the ſaid und and deſtitute of © 8624 
other proper Care, in all — 

The Number of Perſons 6 0 ee ! in this Hoſpital being fo large, 
as from the above and other annual Accounts appears, the Expences alſo, in 
all the following Articles, being greatly increaſed ; for Inſtance, in Food and 
Phyſic; for ey Repairs, both on the Eſtate and in the Hoſpital itſelf; 

particularly 


1 
7 


7 
2 — 


6 


particularly for the late gradual Repair of all the Wards, and faraifalng them 
with 484 Iron Bedſteads, and proper Apurtenances to the ſame : Therefore 
many of the worthy Governors of this Charity, induced thereto by the Be- 
nefit which muſt naturally accrue to the Patients from ſuch an Alteration (as 
they will not now be ſo liable to be diſturbed in their fick and reſtleſs mo- 
ments, by the Annoyance of Inſects common to moſt Habitations, but parti- 
cularly to Hoſpitals) entered into a voluntary Subſcription towards defraying 
Part of the Charge: But, notwithſtanding theſe additional Bounties, the 
annual Expence of this Hoſpital far exceeds its certain annual Income. 


BRIDEWELL HOSPITAL. 
Retna laſt Vear into the Hoſpital of BRIDEWELL, = 
+ 


and other indigent and miſerable People, many of whom have had 
Phyſic, and other Relief, at the — of the ſaid Hoſpital as their 
Neceſſities required - = 8 
Maintained in the ſaid Hoſpital, De” L up in * Arts and 
Trades, at the Charge of the ſaid Hoſpital = = 


681 


37 


Ar Hose 
3 into the Hoſpital of BERTHLEM laſt * iſtracted 189 


Men and Women  - - 
Cured of their Lunacy, and difobarget race; fovece of then being 
relieved with Cloaths and Money at their Departure J 164 
Buried, after much . beſtowed . them * their 14. 
nacy and Sickneſs - - 30 
Remaining in the ſaid Hoſpital . n and ie! with W a 
fic, Diet, aud other Relief, at the Charge of the ſaid Hoſpital - _ 
There are generally more than 270, diſtrafted Perſons in this: Hoſpital, ex- 


cluſive of thoſe who have been diſcharged, and are ſupplied with Phy/ic at the 


Expence of the Hoſpital, and Advice, to prevent a Return of their Lunacy. 
The Governors of this Charity, with a View to render it as open and exten- 

five as they poſſibly can, have made ſeveral Regulations of late, in the interior 

Government of the Houſe; whereby a more particular Attention is paid to the - 


Patients, and they are better ſecured and accommodated. 


The Indulgence of a general Admiffion of Viſitors into the Hoſpital, from 
its firſt Inſtitution, having been prejudicial and inconvenient to the Patients, 
the Governors have found it neceſſary to exclude all Perſons (except the 
Friends and Relations of the Patients, and others, who are admitted under 
proper Regulations) whereby the Patients are kept more quiet, and the Ser- 
uants leſssinterrupted in their Attendance upon them. 4 

he 


1 


"The Governors have increaſed their Number of Servants, and enlarged their 
Salaries, who are not to receive any Gratuity, directly or indirectly, either 
from the Patients or their Friends, under any Pretence, on Pain of Eæpulſion. 


Though by theſe and other Regulations the Governors have much enhanced | 


the Expences of the Hoſpital, and have conſiderably diminiſhed that Branch of 
the Revenue which aroſe from the Admiſſion of Viſitors, yet they flatter them- 
ſelves their Conduct has been approved by the Public, and with the atmet Gra- 
titude take this Opportunity of acknowledging the many great and charitable Do- 
nations they have conſtantly received. But as it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
many indigent and incurable Objects ſhould be diſcharged, in order to make 
room for ſuch Patients who, through the Bleſſing of God and the Power of 
Medicine, may probably be reſtored to their Senſes ; the Governors, relying 
upon a Continuation of the ſame benevolent Diſpoſition, intend to adopt other be- 
neficial Plans and Regulations, particularly the fitting up and furniſhing addi- 


tional Apartments for a larger Number of IncuRABLEs, the only neceſſary 


CHARITY not amply provided for in this great and opulent CIT v. 
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S ER MO N II. 


HAB AR R UR, III. 2. 


IN WRATH REMEMBER MERCY, 


T hath ever been the wiſe and gracious method of divine 

Providence, as diſplayed in ſacred and civil hiſtory, to 

regulate its natural by its moral adminiſtration, ſo as to 
make the former ſubſervient to the latter. Mind and Matter, 
the two great provinces of the divine empire, are under two 
diſtin ſpecies of controul and direction. Mind or ſpirit, 
from its native energy, and high prerogative of moral liberty, 
is more liable to deviate from the general law of Providence, 
annexing happineſs to rectitude, than inert and paſſive matter. 
This has within itſelf no other quality than that of gravitation 
to other bodies, and of reſiſtance to a foreign impulſe. Yet 
ſuch is the power and wiſdom of provident goodneſs, that we 
may diſcern a conſtant reference of the natural to the moral 
- world, and the ſupreme direction of the one employed to 
rectify the Wa b of the other. 


'D 2 A till 


2 
A ſtill more eminent illuſtration of God's moral Providence, 
may be drawn from the whole ſeries of divine juſtice in diſ- 
penſing preſent puniſhment on rational offenders. Theſe pu- 
niſhments, having no other end than correction and amend- 
ment, are, often in their infliction, perhaps always in their 
effects, productive of natural and moral benefits, greater than 
could have otherwiſe exiſted, Thus is divine juſtice ſweetly 
tempered with clemency, and God, as the __ expreſſeth 
it, In his Wrath remembers Mercy.“ 


Every great occurrence in the hiſtory of mankind confirms 
this adminiſtration of Providence. When the glories of his: 
creation were forfeited; by man's. apoſtacy, his puniſhment. was 
productive of his redemption. And, not to digreſs. from thoſe 
great ideas, which the prophet Haha#kuk:hath clothed in the 
richeſt ornaments of ſacred poeſy: in the miracles. of Egypt, 
the conqueſt of Canaan, the ſettlement of the Jeuiſh nation, 

and their ſubſequent captivity ; we find the juſtice of divine 
wrath intermixed with mercy to his people and to mankind:: 
and the en. captivity is. — with promiſes of re- 
cn. 


The prophet. addreſſes God with profound devotion; the 
divine Majeſty is worthily repreſented, as at the giving the 


God came from Teman, 
And the Holy One from Mount Paran. 
His glory covered the beavens, 

And the earth was. full of His praiſe. 


a WW; 
Next follows a ſublime perſonification of the wrath of God: 


upon the Egyptians and Canaanites; and in the puniſhment of 
bis own people. | 


Before him went the peſtilence, 
And. burning coals went forth at his feet, 


No words can be more expreſſive of that double calamity of 

the plague and fire, which God inflicted in the laſt age on this- 
nation and ĩts metropolis; which at that time ſeemed at once 
to ſuſtain the dire confederacy of war, peſtilence,. and fire; 
yet in that great ſtrait, to find that falling into-the hand of 
God, very great are his mercies.“ 


When the raging peſtilence of the preceding ſummer had. 
deſtroyed more than ſeventy thouſand, God ſtayed the hand of- 
the deſtroying angel; and when he was pleaſed to deſolate this 
city by fire, the public diſtreſs was alleviated by many mercies 
and beneficial effects, which ought never to be forgotten on 
this annual ſolemnity of humiliation and gratitude, The hiſto- 
rical occaſion. of which being fo well known to you, I ſhall: 
only touch on a few circumſtances of it, in the words and per-- 
tinent reflections of the Noble Hiſtorian, an eye-witneſs. as well. 
as recorder of: that. aſtoniſhing event. 


In the midſt of the Dutch war, upon the firſt day of Sep- 
tember, that memorable fire began about midnight, or nearer: 
the morning of Sunday. In the enſuing night the wind chang- 
ed, and ſcattered the flames over the city, which kindled ano-- 
*ther fire in the breaſts of men, almoſt as dangerous as that: 


«-with.n 
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* within their houſes; a jealouſy that the fire came not by i 
chance, but by conſpiracy and combination. The fire and N 
© the wind continued in the fame exceſs, till the afternoon of 

the fourth day; the nights more terrible than the days, and E 
© the light the ſame. , All London ſeemed but one fire, the a 
* faces of all men appeared ghaſtly and in the higheſt confu- 
© ſion; and indeed, whoſoever was an eye-witneſs of that ter- 
* rible proſpect, can never have, ſo lively an image of the laſt 
* conflagration till he beholds it, Let the cauſe be what it 1 
would, the effect was very terrible; for above two parts in 

© three of this great city, and thoſe the moſt rich and wealthy _ 
parts, were burned to aſhes; the Toſs ineſtimable. The ſo 3 
* ſudden repair of thoſe formidable ruins, and the giving fo 1 
* great beauty to all deformity, is little leſs wonderful than the 

© fire that conſumed it” | 


R E F LE CTION S. 


1. The firſt reflection that occurs on this memorable cala- 
mity is, that it was not owing to any conſpiracy of our civil 
or eccleſiaſtical enemies; although the zeal and party- paſſions 
of thoſe times have on very doubtful evidence perpetuated that 
idea: but that the ſole cauſe of it was the diſpleaſure of Al- 
mighty God, provoked to vengeance by the complicated crimes 
of the court and nation, contracted through a long ſeries of civil 
war, uſurpation, and a wicked adminiſtration of that govern- 
ment and conſtitution which God had ſo mercifully reſtored. 


2. Vet the Almighty, in wrath remembering mercy, educed 
from this terrible puniſhment the happieſt effects; the firſt of 
| | | which 


1 


which was undoubtedly, in ſome meaſure, a check to the 
growing atheiſm and irreligion of thoſe times, and at leaſt 
a temporary ſuſpenſion of the vice and corruption of all orders 
of men; and a revival of thoſe ſacred principles of religion and 
virtue, which the Reſtoration, by the ſtrangeſt perverſion of a 
ſignal mercy, had in the higher ranks of men well nigh effaced. 


3. Other moſt beneficial and laſting effects of a civil nature, 
followed this chaſtiſement : perhaps nothing but the conflagra- 
tion of the city could have freed it from the remains of that 
terrible peſtilence which. had. raged the year before, and which, 
in conſequence of the rebuilding and airineſs of the new city, 
hath never ſince infeſted it, though before it was never quite 
exempt from it. | 


4. A moſt aſtoniſhing. circumſtance of that dreadful con- 
flagration was, that notwithſtanding the great deſtruction that 
was made, and the great confuſion in the ſtreets, * I could 
© never hear (ſays Biſhop BURNET) of any one . that 
was either burnt or trodden to death.” 


5. The reſtoring the capital to ſo eminent. a degree of ſplen- 
dour and convenience, could never have been effected, had not 
the victorious element left full ſcope to a much nobler plan. 
than that of the ancient city. And with regard to the imme 
diate ſufferings of the time itſelf, it hath ever been experienced, 
that any even the greateſt public loſſes are ſoon repaired, while: 
nations retain the active vigour of public virtue and energy of 
religious principle. 


6. An 
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6. An illuſtrious inſtance of that wiſely tempered conduct 
of divine Providence, which in wrath remembers mercy, ever 
educing good from evil, ſtrikes our ſenſes and excites our ad- 
miration in the grandeur of this opulent city; a grandeur, 
which hath been the gradual work of a whole century, but 
whoſe completion hath been reſerved as the glory of the pre- 
ſent reign. Auguſtus boaſted of the imperial city, that he had 
found it of brick but left it of marble. His Majeſty may aſ- 
ſume a nobler diſtinction of his reign, that of ſeeing the whole 
face of his kingdom, 1 this metropolis, more im- 
proved and embelliſhed in ten years paſt, than in any or every 
former period; and in theſe improvements Uſe hath ever preſi- 
died over and directed ornament. While deſpotic princes behold 
in their dominions the extremes of luxury and miſery, and no- 
thing meets the eye but palaces or ruins; in this happy con- 
ſtitution, the firſt honours are ever paid to public utility, and 
magnificence is the natural reſult of convenience, Hence our 
fields are enriched with the moſt ſkilful and elaborate cultiva- 
tion; our towns are peopled with induſtrious artizans and ma- 
nufacturers; our ports and rivers crouded with our own and 


foreign ſhips, But eſpecially this metropolis may juſtly be re- 


garded as the glory of our own, and the admiration of other 
nations. Here the combination of art with nature, uſe with 
- magnificence, ſhines in full perfection. Whether we turn 
our eyes on our ſtately temples, becoming the pure ſublimity 
of our Holy Religion, undebaſed by the childiſh ornaments of - 
Romiſh ſuperſtition ; or whether we contemplate the different 
kinds of public buildings, the auguſt bridges, the copious aque- 
ducts, the open and regular ſtreets, roads and avenues, the hoſ- 
pitals in every ſtyle of grandeur and neatneſs, the very priſons 

| rendered 
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rendered comfortable to their wretched inhabitants; we cannot 
better expreſs our admiration, than in the warm and patriot 


exclamations of Holy Scripture, © Great is the Lord, and greatly 


to be praiſed in the city of our God, Beautiful for ſituation, 
the joy of the whole earth. God is well known in her palaces 
for a ſure refuge. Walk about Zion, and go round about her, 
© tell the towers thereof. Mark well her bulwarks, conſider 
© her palaces, that ye may tell it to the generation following, 
that God is our God for ever and ever, he will be our guide. 
unto death.“ g 


In ſome public and ſtriking objects of magnificence, it may 
be granted that other cities, Rome, Paris, or Conſtantinople, 


may rival our happy London. But in point of general ſplen- 
dour and private convenience; of true beauty, health and 


neatneſs; of opulence and induſtry z. our national partiality 
ought not to be deemed unjuſt, if we ſhould prefer our own 
capital to the moſt celebrated cities of Europe or Aſia, any of 


which it undoubtedly equals in extent and, perhaps, in po- 
pulouſneſs; while it exceeds them all in health, convenience, 


plenty. 5 


After ſo full a panegyric, yet not — the bounds of 
a juſt admiration, I hope to obtain the candid attention of this 
honourable audience, if I ſhall employ the remainder of this 
diſcourſe in ſome reflections on the tendency and preſervation of 
our preſent grandeur, and on the moral police of this great 
city: the profligacy and proſtitution in our open ſtreets, the 
frequency of our exccutions, the luxury and excefs of pleaſures. 
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and diſſipations, and the prevailing defect of religious principle. 
I ſhall, with great brevity, as ſpeaking to the wiſe and expe- 
rienced, ſuggeſt the remedies of theſe evils, which tend to 
* the reproach, if not ruin, of any people. 


Whether there may not be ſome hidden miſchief concealed 
under the fair and flouriſhing appearance of this great metro- 
polis and kingdom; whether our high magnificence may not 
be, rather the bloated fulneſs of diſeaſe, and the fluſh of a 
fever tending to decline, than the ſtrength and colour of a 
healthful ſtate; are ſpeculations I leave to thoſe who are more 
inclined to deſpair of the common- wealth. But our preſent 
ſituation, though it neither calls for deſpondency nor deſpair, 
ſurely ſhould awaken all our vigilance and precaution, The 
moſt practicable methods of preſerving this City as perfect in 
interior ſtrength, as in external beauty, ſeem to be ſuch as 
follow, all which require the ſanction of the Legiſlature. 


Nate Reſtraining the exceſſive growth and enlargement of hs 
city*. Though it may be a difficult problem, to aſcertain the 
proper limits of this great metropolis ; enlargement and ex- 
tenſion are certainly unneceſſary and hurtful: unneceſſary, as 
appears from the vaſt number of untenanted new buildings, 
which in a few years paſt have ſo multiplied upon us; perni- 
cious, as the executive adminiſtration of a wiſe and vigilant 


Police, 


* The prodigious extent of imperial Rome was one great cauſe of its profligate 
manners. Ei fer big Taura Ti; ö, To purys9Ios Eferabur Bovinorrar T Pupng, N 
Ts &yayxacngirai, xa b itn Cicawy onuuc cud & Kayworrai, wigs mov meoCamvos 
1 reh, ifs, xa rode dexeres pnxers dives ToA* z oro cv pra TY art 3 Xue, xa big 
reger ixpmxorgpans Fw; Vrom Tor Jrwpyos Tags Xe. 

Dion vs. Halic. IV. 13. 
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police, will always become difficult in proportion to the num 
ber and diſperſion of the inhabitants. The growth of vice in 
populous towns is perhaps nearly in proportion to the growth 
of numbers; which, while it confederates men in miſchief, 
encourages their crimes by ſecrecy and impunity. 


2. A dreadful evil of this metropolis is the infamous com- 
merce of proſtitution. Vices of this kind are, it is to be 
feared, inſeparable from great cities, and nothing but the re- 
ligious principle coming in aid of the magiſtrate, can extirpate 
them. Yet, let it be aſked with all deference,. Is not our 
police remiſs on this article even to encouragement ? Is it 
poſſible that youth ſhould be virtuous, that female innocence 
ſhould be ſafe, that marriage ſhould be honoured and invio- 


late, when the ſeductions and blandiſhments of vice appear un- 
checked in our open ſtreets, in the very face of the public and 
of. the magiſtrate ? 


3. Another evil I would wiſh to ſee reſtrained among us is 


luxury, by which I mean all ſuch expenſive pleaſures as are 


inconſiſtent with the private circumſtances, health, virtue, and 
religion of the people, I can only hint at a topic, which re- 
quires the moſt accurate diſcuſhon ; but I ſhall juſt obſerve, | 
that in this town an increaſe of times and places of public di- 
verſions is manifeſtly unneceſſary and pernicious. Some late in- 
novations are reported to have tranſcended all examples, both 


of expenſive luxury and deſtructive libertiniſm. 


„4, The number and frequency of public executions, which 


ſtrike ourſelves and foreigners with horror, ſhould be leſſen- 


La ed. 


* 
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ed, by a ſubſtitution of lighter and more laſting puniſhments, 


on crimes that do not properly merit death, the end of human 
hopes, which in theſe unhappy caſes, is ſo likely to be ſucceed- 


ed by a ſecond death, too horrible not to intereſt our deareſt 


charity for the thouſands of unhappy criminals who croud our 
goals and executions, This great evil is indeed alleviated by 


the candaur of our tribunals, and by royal clemency ; yet till 
it remains a deep and of late an increaſing ſtain on our national 
fame and humanity®, 


In this inſtance we ſhould do well to imitate the policy of 
David, who, inſtead of devoting the Ammonites to utter de- 
ſtruction, put them under ſaws and under harrows of iron 

*and under axes of iron, and made them paſs through the 
# brick-kilns, inſtead of death or tortures, condemning them 
to the moſt pernicious and toilſome labours, Were we not 


fo jealous of our liberty, puniſhments might be proportioned 


to crimes with ſuch equity, as to leave room for mercy and 


repentance; a conduct, in which human governments ſhould 


imitate the divine, 


5. But the grand reſtorative and ſecurity of the ſtate lies be- 


| yond the power of human policy, in the influence of Chriſtian 
Truth on all ranks of people. To promote this, I could with 


more than I dare to hope, that care ſhould be taken by thoſe 
in place and power, that the laws in being for the obſer- 
vation of the Chriſtian Sabbath be ſo far inforced, that no places 


„ adminble aer has been fince made in our Criminal Law, which will 
probably be brought to a greater perfection by the wiſdom of the Legiſlature, than 
was ever before attained to in any ſtate of Society. |; 


of 
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of public diverfion and entertainment be reſorted to in times of 
divine ſervice, Thus, the common people, by turns a prey to 
lewdneſs and fanaticiſm, might be brought back to a ſober 


ſenſe of Chriſtian duty, and to frequent their pariſh-churches 
or others in the country, not hindering that relaxation which 
is due to the ſedentary and laborious, but preventing their man- 
ners and principles from being quite ſubverted by a diſſolute 
intemperance on the very. ſeaſons intended for the preſervation 
of both. This is intimated as one practicable ſtep towards 
reviving the ſpirit and influence of our divine Religion, the 
neglect and contempt of which is the undoubted ſource of all 
public evils, as its obſervance is the means of the — po- 
litical, as well as private feliity. Ih 


Upheld by the united efforts of a wiſe and vigilant police, and 
of the RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE on the hearts of men; whatever 
ſymptoms of decay may be apparent in the ſtate, thus ſafely 
and timely remedied, may {till permit us to hope and pray, that 
this magnificent city may continue as long as the world itſelf, 
the capital of a great and free nation, the glory of Britain and 
the wonder of mankind. * O pray for the peace of Feruſalem ; 
* they ſhall proſper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, 
and plenteouſneſs within thy palaces. For my brethren and 
* companions ſake, I will wiſh thee proſperity. Yea, becauſe 
of the houſe of the Lord our God, I will ſeek to do thee good,” 


The concluſion is, that in all ſtates and conditions of human 
life, proſperous or adverſe, private or public, we place our 
whole confidence in God through Chriſt ; and by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, ſeek for glory, honour, and immor- 

tality. 
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tality. Then we may exdlt in the divine mercy ; and, even 
under the chaſtiſements due to our fins, the penitent and the 
good may, in a higher and a Chriſtian emphaſis, exclaim : 
with the prophet : : 


" Although the fig-tree ſhall not bloſſom, 
Neither ſhall fruit be in the vines : 
We labour of the olive ſhall Jail, 
And the fields fhall yield no meat : 
The flock ſhall be cut off from the fold, 
And there ſhall be no berd in the flalls: 


Tet will J rejoice in the Lord, 
J will joy in the God of my ſalvation. 
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